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Many things, says an old writer, are written in our books, which 
seem to the reader to be excellent remedies ; but they that make 
use of them are often deceived, and take for physic, poison. 

Few errors are so productive of injury to health, or so réadily 
convert a trifling ailment into an alarming and often fatal disease, 
as the misapplication of medical maxims, and the consequent 
misuse of medicinal substances. Either long study and much 
experience have no superior claims over ignorance and conjec- 
ture, or mankind are singularly heedless of their health and 
bodily comfort, when they sport with the most potent and dan- 
gerous drugs of the apothecary’s shop, to say nothing of the poi- 
sons concealed in the innumerable patent mixtures—pills, syrups 
and elixirs, which they credulously swallow on the faith of em- 
pirics, whose impudence is by far the most prominent trait in 
their character. In most of the trades and arts of life an ap- 
prenticeship is required before persons are deemed competent 
to their exercise, or to give an opiniou respecting their principles 
and application. A man does not become a carpenter by being: 
made the possessor of edge tools and a compass, or a shoemaker 
by having leather and a last, without previous instruction and 
practice. He who should call himself a watch-maker, and yet 
be ignorant of the works of a watch, their number and con- 
nexion, would be laughed at as an impudent pretender, to whom 
no one would think of trusting his time-piece for alteration and 
repair. But—mark the inconsistency of human nature! any per- 
son who garnishes the shelves of a small shop with a few galli- 
pots and pill boxes, and advertises a sovereign pectoral balsam 
or panacea, is straightways received into the confidence of the 
crowd, and implicit faith is given to all his boasts of cure and 
marvellous recoveries.—-Ignorant of the structure of the human 
“~~ or any of its parts—ignorant of its functions, he is never- 
ov. 1.—9. 
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theless allowed to treat with vulnerary salves and_ plasters 
wounds which consist in alterations of structure ; and with his 
pills and balsams diseases which are the direct effect of disturbed 
function. ‘That most complex and wonderful of all pieces of 
mechanism—the living human body—is abandoned as a fair sub- 
ject on which every knave is allowed to try his hand, for the 
benefit of his purse ; or well-meaning busy body, for the display 
of his or her vanity. Few of these persons pretend to the ini- 
tiative of the prescriptions which they thus press on the credu- 
lous and unwary. ‘They will most of them cite books in which 
are recorded the wonder-working powers of their favourite 
medicine; the real nature and effects of which are, however, as 
entirely unknown to them as colours to the blind or sounds to 
the deaf. We cannot wonder then if they that make use of 
these things, are often deceived, and take for physic, poison. 

It has been said, quaintly enough, but with great truth, ‘ that, 
without exquisite knowledge, to work out of books is most dan- 
gerous.’ How great then must be the hazard incurred by mothers 
and nurses, who, assuming a symptom as indicative of the entire 
disease, administer to children medicines recommended in books 
of Domestic Practice, which a skilful physician would be fearful 
of prescribing after a careful examination of all the symptoms ; 
or if he did recommend them, it would be with a great many re- 
strictions and cautions to guard against unpleasant consequences, 
Parents or nurses, disturbed by the crying of a child, and its 
wakefulness at night, will give it a dose of paregoric or lauda- 
num, or of some cordial or carminative, of which opium forms 
the most active part—because they read in the “Domestic Me- 
dicine,” that laudanum soothes pain and procures sleep. They 
are not aware that pain and restlessness proceed from a great 
diversity of causes, and consequently require a diversity of reme- 
dies, or that they shall be administered at different periods, ac- 
cording to the nature of the malady. A child will cry, or be kept 
awake, from hunger, the colic, worms, a very full meal, unusual 
articles of food taken in the day, pain of the head preceding a 
regular attack of dropsy of the brain, pain in the side or a pleu- 
ritic stitch, heat, thirst, and disturbance ushering in an attack 
of fever. Now for all these an anodyne will be given by the 
parties above mentioned; the relief they think is so soon af- 
forded, and then it is not worth while to trouble the doctor, 
or it is a hardship to incur the expence of his visits. A few 
days, sometimes weeks, pass off in this way—the elders of the 
family always supposing that the child will get better, and 
nothing alarmed so that they can deaden the pain and stay its 
more urgent complaints. If rather bolder practitioners, they 
will give sweet spirits of nitre, because they read that it cools 
the fever. They do not observe that it increases the heat and 
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thirst, and distress of the stomach, and that the child is actually 
worse than before. Alarmed at last for the safety of the young 
sufferer, they send messenger after messenger for the doctor, 
each one more urgent than the former, claiming his immediate 
presence. On his arrival he makes the melancholy discovery 
that the time for efficient medication is past—the disease is in its 
second stage, and is beyond the reach of art—the same disease, 
which, had he been called on to treat at an early period, might 
have been easily arrested in its course ; but not by means of the 
remedies which the parents and nurse had gathered the use of 
from the “ Family Oracle’’ or “ Domestic Medicine” or the like. 
Some are content to borrow prescriptions from neighbours who 
have been themselves the subjects of professional advice. A 
cough mixture often acquires great popularity from its having 
been given with advantage in a particular case, by an eminent 
physician. He directed it for his patient towards the close of 
the disease—others, who have borrowed it, employ it at the 
commencement, alleging that a cough is but a cough after all; 
and if neighbour Simple was cured of his by this mixture, w hy 
should not Simon Fitful be equally benefited? The little incident 
of a high fever being present with the cough in the second case, 
whereas it was absent i in the first, is ov erlooked by these medicinal 
borrowers, who, like the monkey which cut its throat while imi- 
tating the movements of its master shaving, bring on irremediable 
disease by the means which, in skilful hands, gave life and health. 
Calomel, confessedly a medicine of great power, and one which, 
in the eyes of many very learned and experienced physicians, 
is, except on a few carefully selected cases, apt to do much in- 
jury, is freely given in nursery and domestic practice. A child 
or other young person of the family is restless and rather fever- 
ish at night, and starts in its sleep, and perhaps picks its nose. 
The cry “immediately is is, worms and indigestion, for which the 
knowing mother or aunt has discovered a notable remedy in 
calomel. It is given accordingly——but without many if any 
restrictions on the score of regimen being imposed, and the con- 
ype is that digestion is disturbed, and the stomach rendered 
still more sensible of offending causes. A fresh dose of the me- 
dicine is followed by fresh complaints on the part of the little 
invalid, who now becomes fretful, and excessively sensible to all 
external impressions; in fine, a very miserable being—-all because 
its knowing parent or relative chose to display on it her medical 
reading, which must necessarily be imperfect, and a cause of 
error, in place of subjecting it to the laws of hygeine, or the 
maxims of health about which she might and ought to be readily 
conversant. Perhaps after the child has been salivated with her 
calomel, she will be surprised at learning that she was giving 
mercury all the time. 
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The rule is exceedingly simple for the guidance of those who, 
either in their own persons, or for their friends, would wish to 
ward off an attack of impending disease. It is to abstain from 
every thing which might possibly be injurious, as food, strong 
drinks, active exercise, exposure to extremes of temperature, the 
shock of the passions, &c. Would they desire a more active and 
directly medicinal course, let them consult the proper directors 
of this course, and by no means themselves use substances which 
misapplied will be attended with consequences that no human 
power can ever after obviate or remove. 


Comparative protecting powers of Vaccination and Inoculation 
ully tested.—According to an estimate made by the Medical 
society of Marseilles, when the small-pox last visited that city 

(1828) 40,000 persons were exposed to the infection; of these 
they ascertained that 30,000 were reported to have, been vacci- 
nated—2000 had had the small-pox, and 8000 were protected 
by neither; of the first class, 2000, or one-fifteenth were in- 
fected ; of these, 20, or one hundredth died*—of the second, 20, 
or one hundredth took the infection, four of whom died—of the 
third, 4000, or one half took the infection, and 2000 of these 
died : that is, in the first class, or the vaccinated, one died in every 
1500 ; in the second, or those who had had the small-pox in early 
life, one in every 500; and, in the third, one in every 4. Hence 
it will be perceived that a person who has been vaccinated, is 
more safe from the varioloid than one who has had the small-pox. 
Similar results were obtained by the physicians who had charge 
of the small-pox Hospital in this city, [Philadelphia] in 1823-4. 





CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH GLUTTON. 


Tuis is the title of an essay in “ Traits of Travel,” from which 
we extract the following picture ; too true, unhappily, in its gene- 
rai outlines, though given by its lively author in a somewhat ex- 
aggerated style of colouring. 

*‘ My father was a plain sort of a man—liked plain speaking, 
plain feeding, and so on, But he had his antipathies—and among 
them was roast pig. Had he lived to our times, he might pro- 
bably have been won over by a popular essay on the subject, 
which describes, in pathetic phrase, the manifold delights attend- 
ing on that dish—the fat, which is no fat—the lean, which is not 


* We find, from documents in our possession, there was every reason to con 
slude that of these twenty, the majority had never been successfully vaccinated 
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lean—the eyes melting from their sockets, and other tender 
touches of description. Be this as it may, my unenlightened 
ar would never suffer roast pig upon his table; and so it 

appened, that, at sixteen years of age, I had never seen one. 
But on the arrival of that anniversary, | was indulged by my 
mother with a most exquisite and tender two-months porker, in 
all its sucking innocence, and succulent delight, as the prime dish 
in that annual birth-day feast, to which I was accustomed—in 
my own apartment—all doors closed—no ingress allowed—no 
intruding domestics—no greedy companions to divide my indul- 
gences—no eyes to stare at me, or rob me of a portion of the 
pleasure with which I eat in, as it were, in vision, the spirit 
of every anticipated preparation, while savoury fragrance was 
wafted to my brain, and seemed to float over my imagination in 
clouds of incense, at once voluptuous and invigorating. Ah, this 
is the true enjoyment of a feast! On the present occasion, I sat 
in the full glory of my solitude—sublimely individual as the 
Grand Lama of Thibet, or the Brother of the Sun and Moon. 
The door was fastened—the servant evaporated—a fair propor- 
tion of preparatory foundation—soup, fish, &c. had been laid in 
secundem artem—the mensa prima in short, was just dispatched, 
when I gently raised the cover from the dish, where the beauti- 
ful porker lay smoking in his bright brown symmetry of form 
and hue, enveloped in a vapour of rich deliciousness, and float- 
ing in a gravy of indescribable perfection! After those delight- 
ful moments of dalliance (almost dearer to the epicure than the 
very fulness of actual indulgence) were well over—after my 
palate was prepared by preliminary inhalements of the odorous 
essence—lI seized my knife and fork, and plunged i medias res. 
Never shall I forget the flavour of the first morsel—it was sub- 
lime! But oh! it was, as I may say, the last; for losing, in the 
excess of over-enjoyment, all presence of mind and management 
of mouth, I attacked without economy or method, my inanimate 
victim. It was one of my boyish extravagances to conform my- 
self in these my solitary feasts to the strict regulations of Roman 
custom. I began with an egg, and ended with an apple, and 
flung into the fire-place (as there was no fire, it being the sum- 
mer season) a little morsel, as an offering to the du patellari. 
On this occasion, however, I forgot myself and my habits—I 
rushed, as it were, upon my prey—slashed right and left, through 
crackling, stuffing, body, and bones. I flung aside the knife and 
fork—seized in my hand the passive animal with indiscriminate 
voracity—thrust whole ribs and limbs at once into my mouth— 
crammed the delicious ruin by wholesale down my throat, until 
at last my head began to swim—my eyes seemed starting from 
their sockets—a suffocating thickness seemed gathering in my 
throat—a fulness of brain seemed bursting through my skull— 
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my veins seemed swelled into gigantic magnitude—I lost all rea- 
son and remembrance, and fell, in that state, fairly under the 
table. 

‘This, reader, is what we call, in common phrase, a surfeit. 
But what language may describe its consequences, or give a just 
expression to the sufferings it leaves behind? The first awaken- 
ing from the apoplectic trance, as the lancet of the surgeon gives 
you a hint that you are alive, when the only taste upon the 
tongue—the only object in the eye—the only flavour in the 
nostril, is the once-loved, but now deep-loathed dish! The deadly 
sickening with which one turns, and twists, and closes one’s 
eye-lids, and holds one’s nose, and smacks one’s lips——to shut 
out, and stifle, and shake off the detested sight, and smell, and 
taste :—but in vain, in vain, in vain! But let me not press the 
point. Forty-two years have passed since that memorable day— 
forty thousand recollections of that infernal pig have flashed 
across my brain, and fastened on my palate, and fumigated my 
olfactories; and they are, every one, as fresh—what do I say /— 
a million times more fresh and intolerable than ever! Faugh! 
It comes again.” 








Attention to Health no Bar to Enjoyment.——Almost every at- 
tempt that has been made to instruct the public generally, upon 
the means by which disease may be avoided, and the health and 
well-being of both mind and body best preserved, has been met 
by ridicule. The individual who would live according to the 
dictates of prudence and good sense, has been described as one 
fearful of enjoying the common gifts and blessings of Providence, 
of partaking of the most simple food, or of breathing the purest 
atmosphere, lest he may admit into his system some noxious 
power to rob him of his health. Such a one, says the scoffer, 
is little better than a constant valetudinarian—with him plain 
old common sense is turned out of doors, to make room for pru- 
dery in regimen; and every generous energy is crippled by 
coward caution. 

These vulgar and absurd objections to a rigid observance of 
the rules of health, are thus refuted by a very excellent writer 
engaged in the same cause with ourselves. 

“ If,’ says he, “no evil has followed from the pains that have 
been so wisely taken towards putting all upon their guard against 
deadly nightshade and against sugar of lead, why should any be 
produced by a completely reasoned catalogue of poisons, in the 
most comprehensive sense of that term? The lead does but 
occasion palsy ; and whatever destroys activity and enjoyment 
produces palsy too, of the worst species. For the advantages 
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of sprightly vigour over pining sickliness, is greater than that of 
the enervated over the palsied, or of the palsied over the dead. 
Can we seriously fear, that if we suffer ourselves to be persuaded 
out of the use of poisons, both quick and slow, that the feast of 
nature would not be various enough for a healthy appetite ? Did 
any one, when once acquainted with their effects, ever pine for 
the berries of the nightshade, or the sweets of lead? or, has a 
knowledge of their poisonous qualities caused any one to par- 
take with diminished confidence of such species of food, of the 
wholesomeness of which he has been well assured? Certainly 
not., Neither, therefore, will a single individual find the com- 
forts of life diminishec—nor hesitate a moment to make a pro- 
per use of them, when once he is convinced of the deleterious 
influence of intemperance and gluttony, of indolence and lust ; 
or rather, when he has been taught in what each of these vices 
actually consists.” 


WATER. 


Heats can as little be supported without pure water, as 
without pure air. Where either of these fluids is deteriorated 
by admixture with foreign matters, disease will be a common 
if not constant resident. The ancients were well aware of this 
fact, when they went to such expense in procuring good water 
from great distances. At this day Rome, though fallen from her 
high estate, is supplied with copious streams of water, conveyed 
for many miles, by means of aqueducts, built in her days of early 
splendour and dominion. While we smile with mingled feel- 
ings of pity and contempt, at the ancient Romans, who were 
often regulated by the opinions of the augurs and soothsayers, 
in their military expeditions and important transactions, we 
ought not to forget that at other times, their consulting the ap- 
pearances presented in animals, was an evidence of practical 
wisdom, when this process was conducted with a view of ascer- 
taining the state of the air and water, in living beings.— Vitruvius 
informs us that the livers and spleens of animals were inspected, 
in order to judge from them of the nature of the waters of a coun- 
try, and the salubrity of its alimentary productions ; and to regu- 
late accordingly their choice of sites for the construction of their 
cities, The size and bad state of the above mentioned organs, 
are in fact a pretty certain sign of the insalubrity of the pastur- 
ages, and of the bad quality of the waters, which, especially if 
they be stagnant, produce in cows, and above all, in sheep, fatal 
diseases, the seat of which is often in the liver: the rot, for 
example, is a disease of this organ, which frequently destroys 
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whole flocks, in marshy countries. The inhabitants of a coun- 
try exposed to the double influence of bad water and impure 
air, suffer in a similar manner. The latter will even be com- 
paratively innocuous, if pains be taken to improve the quality 
of the former. Families, and military officers in quarters in the 
island of Zealand, that grave of Holland, have enjoyed good 
health throughout the year, though exposed as usual to atmos- 
pherical distemperatures—merely by using water carefully fil- 
tered, or to which light wines had been added. 

Painful and unseemly eruptions of the skin, indigestion in its 
worst forms, and scurvy, have all been caused by the long use 
of bad water, and have been promptly cured by a substitution of 
this beverage in a purer state. 

The common division into soft and hard is generally recog- 
nised in speaking of water, when used for domestic purposes 
and the arts. ‘The first, or soft, is rain, river, and snow water ; 
the second, or hard, is that generally obtained from springs and 
wells. Water perfectly pure, that is, free from all mineral or 
saline impregnation, is scarcely ever met with in nature. Good 
water ought to be perfectly inodorous, transparent, and give 
no other taste than that of softness: it should readily mix with 
soap, so as to form a homogeneous, opaline fluid, which will not 
be decomposed for several hours: when poured out of one ves- 
sel into another, it should send out air-bubbles: peas, beans, 
and other pulse, and also the fibres of animal substances, ought to 
be more readily softened in it by boiling, than they would be in ~ 
hard water. The taste of pure rain and river water, as contrasted 
with the vapidness of that which has been boiled and distilled, 
proceeds from its containing atmospheric and fixed air, that is to 
say, the air such as we commonly breathe, and that which is 
given out in the process of fermentation, and which we esteem so 
grateful in artificial mineral or soda water, as it is often called. A 
hundred cubic inches of good river water will contain about 2 1-4 
of carbonic acid, (fixed air) and 1 1-4 of common (atmospheric) 
air. These are necessary ingredients in water to be used as a 
beverage ; hence if we boil or distil it, to clear it of earthy mat- 
ters and salts, or obtain it from melted snow and ice, we must, 
in order that it may lose its vapidness and recover its taste, ex- 
a large surface of it to the air, or agitate it by free stirring. 

iver water, even of the best quality, will contain different kinds 
of salts, but in such very minute portions, that it is not necessary 
to take any account of them, except in chemical experiments. 

Almost all spring waters possess the property termed hard- 
ness, in a greater or less degree. This depends chiefly on their 
holding in solution super-carbonate of lime, (chalk) or sulphate 
of lime, (plaster of Paris) or both. A very small proportion of 
one of these salts is sufficient to give the water the character of 
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hardness, whereby it curdles in place of dissolving, or intimately 
mixing with soap. Mr. Dalton, the celebrated chemist, has 
shown that one grain of sulphate of lime contained in two thou- 
sand times its weight of water, converts it into the hardest spring 
water that is commonly met with. 

The purest river water is that which runs over a gravelly or 
rocky bed, and with a swift course. ‘I'he purest springs are 
those which occur in primitive rocks, or beds of gravel, or which 
filter through sand in silicious strata. 

We shall speak in a future number of the peculiar properties 
and impregnations of the waters of some of the most celebrated 
rivers, and of those obtained from springs, rain, and snow ; and 
also of the different methods employed to soften and purify hard 
and muddy waters. 


Causes of Disease.—Nothing, says an old writer, pesters the 
body and mind sooner than to be still fed, to eat and ingurgitate 
beyond all measure, as many do. By overmuch eating and con- 
tinual feasts they stifle nature, and choke up themselves ; which, 
had they lived coarsely, or, like galley slaves, been tied to an oar, 
might have been happily prolonged many fair years. 

To the same effect is the language of a celebrated London 
lecturer. I tell you honestly, says he, what I think is the cause 
of the complicated maladies of the human race ; it is their gor- 
mandizing, and stuffing, and stimulating their digestive organs to 
an excess ; thereby producing nervous disorders and irritation. 
The state of their minds is another grand cause; the fidgetting 
and discontenting yourselves about that which cannot be helped ; 
passions of all kinds—malignant passions, and worldly cares 
pressing upon the mind, disturb the action of the brain, and do 
a great deal of harm. 


TIME FOR SLEEP. 


Seep, “tired nature’s sweet restorer,” is well known to be 
essential to the existence of man. Those who are long deprived 
of a necessary proportion of it, have their health impaired, and 
not unfrequently the period of their existence abridged. 

Many would appear to imagine that provided a certain num- 
ber of the twenty-four hours be passed in sleep, it matters little 
how or where such repose is obtained. This, however, is 
a very gross error. The accommodations of the night, equally 
with the occupations of the day, exert a very powerful influence 
upon the health and well-being of the system. 

Vor. [1.—10 
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Night is evidently the period appropriated by nature for re- 
pose, and general experience has proved, that it is the only one 
during which we can with certainty obtain that sound, sweet, 
and refreshing slumber, so necessary for the preservation of 
health. Sleeping during the day is, indeed, on many accounts 
a pernicious practice, which should be carefully avoided, ex- 
cepting under particular circumstances of disease, or when a 
sufficient amount of repose cannot be obtained at the natural 
periods. This, however, does not apply to infants. For the 
first months after birth, a healthy child sleeps full two-thirds of 
its time. This propensity requires to be indulged by day as well 
as by night; but, with judicious management, it may be brought, 
in a short time, to require and enjoy repose during the latter 
period only. Young children, when fatigued by exercise, will 
also, in general, be found inclined to sleep during the day ; from 
indulging them in a short repose, under such circumstances, no 
bad effects can result, provided their clothing be perfectly loose, 
so that every part of their bodies is freed from bands or ligatures. 

The popular maxim, “early to bed and early to rise,” is one 
which should be rigidly observed by every individual. It has 
been remarked that, in the natural state, the disposition to sleep 
usually comes on soon after the commencement of darkness ; 
and, according to the oldest and most accurate observers, three 
or four hours sleep before midnight is very nearly as refreshing 
as double that portion in the morning. Persons who spend the 
day in manual labour, or active exercise in the open air, with 
great difficulty keep awake for a few hours after the night has 
closed in; and this disposition to early sleep is, perhaps, one of 
the strongest indications of perfect health. 

The studious are noted for their disregard of “the regular 
hours of rest.” The solemn stillness of night, inviting to those 
pursuits which require a fixed attention, and a connected series 
of thought and reasoning, leads them first into the habit ; which 
is subsequently strengthened by the circumstance of intense 
application of the mind, uninterrupted by sufficient and appro- 
priate exercise, producing a state of nervous irritability inimical 
to sleep. Hence the student fears to leave his midnight lamp for 
a couch which he can only occupy in a state of restlessness, Let 
him, however, relinquish his nocturnal studies, and seek, during 
the natural period, that repose which his mind and body alike de- 
mand—appropriating “the hours of early morn” to study, and 
the residue of the forenoon to exercise, and we are well per- 
suaded, that while his progress in the pursuit of knowledge 
would be in no degree retarded, he will be the gainer, not 
merely in the enjoyment of more perfect health, but in the in- 
creased clearness and vigour of his intellectual faculties. 

It has been very correctly remarked “ that the atmosphere of 
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the night is always more vitiated, and consequently less fit ‘for 
respiration, than that of the day; and as we respire a greater 
portion of air while awake than in a sleeping state, it follows 
that from these, independent of other causes, the system is more 
liable to injury in the former than in the latter state.” 

Early rising is equally important to the health of the system 
as early rest. On no account should any one permit himself to 
again slumber, after the moment of his first awaking in the 
morning, whether this happen at the early dawn, or before 
the sun has risen; even though from accident or unavoidable 
causes he may not have enjoyed his six or eight hours of repose. 
It is much better to make up the deficiency, if necessary, at some 
other time, than to attempt taking another nap. Whoever shall 
accustom himself thus to rise, will enjoy more undisturbed 
sleep during the night, and awake far more refreshed, than those 
who indolently slumber all the morning. 

Even this second nap is, however, by no means so injurious 
to health as the practice of continuing in bed of a morning, long 
after waking; nothing tends, especially in children, and young 
persons generally, more effectually to unbrace the solids, exhaust 
the spirits, and thus to undermine the vigour, activity, and health 
of the system, than such a practice. 

Let any one, who has been accustomed to lie in bed till eight 
or nine o’clock, rise by five or six, spend an hour or two in 
walking, riding, or any active diversion in the open air, and he 
will find his spirits more cheerful and serene throughout the day, 
his appetite more keen, and his body more active and vigorous. 

Rees, in his life of Dr. Kippis, attributes the uninterrupted 
health of the latter, to habits of early rising, as well as to the 
uniform regularity and temperance to which he had been 
accustomed from his youth. It may be added, that, however 
different in other respects may have been the habits of those 
who have been remarkable for their longevity, they were all 
early risers. 

The habit of early rising is one of great importance in refer- 
ence to the health of young persons: when commenced in the 
first years of life, it will be persevered in from choice. “ Hence,” 
to use the language of an experienced writer, “ while under the 
eye of parents and guardians, children may be taught to rise 
constantly at a certain hour, which will render it more easy for 
them to persevere in the habit, after they are removed from 
under that controul, If no disease or accident intervene, they 
will need no further repose than that obtained in their first sleep, 
which custom will have caused to terminate, of itself, just at the 
usual hour, and then, if they turn upon the other ear to take a 
second nap, they will be taught to look upon it as an intempe 
rance, not at all redounding to their credit.” 
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76 Elixir of Health and Longevity. 


No one should retire to rest immediately after a full meal, or 
in an agitated state of mind. Indeed, after a light supper, at 
least two hours ought to elapse before bed-time ; and as a requi- 
site for sound and invigorating repose, it is necessary to banish all 
anxious, gloomy, or depressing ideas and thoughts, and every 
species of mental exertion. ‘To the same intent, every circum- 
stance calculated to excite the senses should be removed. The 
pernicious practice, adopted by many, of reading in bed until 
they fall asleep, is particularly to be avoided. In place of this 
dangerous expedient to invite sleep, it would be more salutary 
to walk up and down the room for a few minutes, or to partake 
of any other gentle exercise. Fortunately, however, the indi- 
vidual who lives a life of temperance and virtue, and partakes 
daily of sufficient active exercise, requires no opiate to lull him 
to repose : 


—— “On him the balmy dews 
Of sleep with double nutriment descend.” 






Elixir of Health and Longevity.—In 1728 a person of the 
name of Villars, in Paris, gave out that his uncle, who, it was 
well known, had attained very nearly to his hundredth year, and 
died then only in consequence of an accident, had left him a 
certain preparation, which possessed the power of prolonging a 
man’s life to upwards of a century, provided he lived with so- 
briety and exercised daily in the open air. When this individual 
happened to observe a funeral, he would shrug up his shoulders 
in pity: “If the deceased,” said he, “had followed my advice, 
he would not be where he now is.” His friends, among whom 
he distributed his medicine gratuitously, observing the conditions 
required, experienced its utility and praised it incessantly. He 
was thence encouraged to sell it at a crown a bottle; and the 
sale was prodigious. Now the remedy was in fact nothing more 
than the water of the river Seine, slightly acidulated. Those Who 
made use of it, and were attentive, at the same time, to regimen 
and exercise, soon found their health greatly improved. To 
others, who were neglectful, he would observe, “It is your own 
fault if you are not perfectly cured; you have been intemperate 
and indolent; renounce these vices, and you will live at least a 
hundred years.” Some took his advice; and the very decided 
advantage which these latter derived from Monsieur Villar’s 
drops, caused him to increase rapidly in reputation and wealth 
The Abbe Pons extolled our quack, and gave him the prefer- 
ence to the celebrated Mareschal de Villars : “ The latter,” said 
he, “kills men; the former prolongs their existence.” 

At length, however, it was unfortunately discovered that Vil 
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lar’s remedy was composed almost entirely of pure water. His 
practice was now at anend. Men had recourse to other em- 
pirics of a far more dangerous character—and to specifics and 
advice much less efficacious and rational in their nature. 


LABOUR WITHOUT LIQUOR. 


Tue evidence furnished in the subjoined extract, is but a small 
portion of what might be readily collected, to show that the la- 
bouring classes, of whatever colour, and in whatever climate 
living, never stand in need of the unnatural excitement produced 
by ardent spirits. Whether on sea or shore, such persons will 
best preserve their health by entire abstinence from these drinks. 
The true preventives of diseases for them, will be found in tem- 
perance, warm and dry sleeping quarters, with comfortable 
clothing and regular hours. 

“T would be the last man to abridge the comforts of this un- 
fortunate class of men, but I am entirely satisfied that the great- 
est kindness which can be rendered them, is to place the liquor 
on all occasions, wet and dry, beyond their reach. As an article 
of materia medica, prescribed by an enlightened physician, I 
would not absolutely proscribe it. ‘That, however, should be 
the only exception. 

“On three contiguous estates, of more than four hundred 
slaves, has been made, with fine success, the experiment of a 
strict exclusion of ardent spirits, at all seasons of the year. Not 
only drunkenness, but drinking is punished, however moderate. 
A sure method is practised for detecting the drmker, however 
sober he may be. It is impossible to disguise his breath. Various 
expedients were attempted, such as infusion of strong scented 
herbs in his posset. But the unerring nose of the administrator 
or mayoral, always detected the offender, and inevitable correc- 
tion followed, till the offence is almost unknown on the estates. 

“It was a deep conviction, on the part of the proprietor, that 
the bad health and early death of many of his slaves, and the 
irregular conduct in their families, and consequent suspicions, 
and jealousies, and bloody revenges, in some cases amounting to 
murder of child and parent, were chiefly imputable, directly or 
indirectly, to ardent spirits, which brought him to the resolution 
of banishing it entirely from his estates. ‘The success has very 
far exceeded his most sanguine hopes. Peace, and quietness, 
and contentment, reign among the negroes; a better state of 
health is evident; creoles are reared in much greater numbers 
than formerly; the estates are in the neatest and highest state 
of cultivation, and order and discipline are maintained with very 
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little correction, and the mildest means. The writings of en- 
lightened physicians of the present day, accord with the theory 
of this humane planter. They utterly deny the necessity of 
spirit to the labourer in heat and cold, in seasons wet and dry. 
Substitutes more salutary may, in cases of exposure to drenching 
rains, be adopted. Molasses, hot water, and ginger, are the best 
correctives of the chill, followed by a warm and fine garment. 
What is the effect of the sudden flash of liquid fire, compared 
with the genial warmth obtained by these milder means ? 

“ A serious evil on the other hand arises from the custom of 
giving a glass of spirit to a wet negro, or toa wet gang. They 
will love to get wet and cold, that they may be warmed by their 
favourite beverage. 

“ But cut off all hope of indulgence, and cases of fever and 
death will be diminished. As a means then, of order, and peace, 
and contentment on a plantation—a means of keeping the hos- 
pital empty, and the bohea full of vigorous labourers, and the 
plantations populous, and cheerful with creoles, let ardent spirit 
be banished from the plantation. 

“ Nine-tenths of all the crimes, and poverty, and calamity of 
the United States, spring from ardent spirit, and the abuse of 
hberty in the use of that dangerous poison. Cana humane plan- 
ter, whose word is law in this regard, confer a greater favour on 
his slaves than to provide that they live in happy ignorance of 
the moral and physical evils which oppress so many of the free.” 

The Rev. Dr. Abbot’s Letters from Cuba. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION.—FROST’S ORATION. 


Tue importance of a strict attention to the physical educa- 
tion of children, is beginning to be properly estimated by the 
more intelligent and practical portion of the community, in vari- 
ous parts of the United States. In an excellent oration recently 
delivered before the college of Middlebury in the state of New 
York, by Mr. John Frost, this subject is very ably enforced. 

“ The Greeks and Romans,” observes the author, “ were not 
insensible of the importance of physical education. Gymnastic 
sports of various kinds were connected with their schools, for 
the purpose of imparting the utmost strength, hardihood and 
activity to the bodies of their youth, Of late years, gymnastic 
and military exercises have been introduced into seminaries of 
learning, in Europe and in this country. These facts show that 
serious evils exist, and that the public mind is waking up to this 
subject: but it is not yet half awake to its unspeakable import- 
ance. As God designed man for great mental as well as bodily 
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efforts, it would be a reflection on his wisdom to suppose, that, 
properly regulated, these efforts are injurious to health. There 
is a fault somewhere ; who dare charge it upon our Maker? it 
must be sought for in ourselves: a proper attention to facts will 
teach us in what it consists, and suggest the remedy. The time 
will come, when the most cultivated and vigorous minds will be 
found connected with the most energetic bodies. 


“ The languid eye; the cheek 
Deserted of its bloom; the flaccid, shrunk, 
And withered muscle ; and the vapid soul;” 


ought as rarely to be found in our academic halls, as in the habi- 
tations of our hardy yeomanry. Sana mens, in corpore sano, is, 
with proper management, emphatically the privilege of students. 
They may enjoy even better health than the most laborious. 
Alternation of bodily and mental effort will be found more fa- 
vourable to health, than the long continued muscular action of 
the farmer and the mechanic. Studious nen have more know- 
ledge of the regimen essential to health, than others; and their 
situation for following it is generally more favourable. That 
temperance in all things, which God has enjoined, especially in 
eating and drinking, united with that exercise of the mental and 
physical powers for which he made us, will be found to insure 
the most perfect health.” 

To illustrate the beneficial effects produced on muscular 
strength, on health, and on the animal spirits, by temperance 
and exercise, reference is made to the system of training which 
is practised in Europe, to prepare men for boxing. The results 
attributed to this system are almost incredible. 

“The period of daily exercise abroad is at least four hours, 
and within doors at least two hours. A prominent object is to 
Keep the body and mind constantly occupied through the day. 
No ardent spirits are allowed. The food is small in quantity, 
and of easy digestion. Eight hours of sleep are allowed; and 
temperance in all things strictly enjoined, By these means, it 
is said, the appetite and digestion become uniformly good, the 
mind cheerful, the strength astonishingly increased, and the sleep 
sound and refreshing. The lungs become strong, the skin smooth 
and elastic, and the spirits lively. The bones become hard like 
ivory, and not easily broken. The form is improved, the move- 
ments are graceful, and life itself much prolonged.” 

However exaggerated the effects which are thus ascribed to 
the system of training may appear to those who have paid no 
attention to the subject, we are perfectly convinced, that were 
the same plan which is pursued with the view of fitting indi- 
viduals for a demoralizing exhibition of brute force, to be gene- 
rally adopted as a means of improving the health and vigour of 
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80 Marriage. 


the constitution, man would be in a great measure emancipated 
from physical suffering, and his existence, with the full posses- 
sion of his active powers, prolonged far beyond what is now 
esteemed the utmost bounds of human life. 


Marriage-—The philosophic Buffon observes that, after pu- 
berty, marriage is the proper state of man, and most consonant 
to his nature and circumstances. In youth, says Bacon, wives 
are our mistresses, companions in middle age, and nurses when 
we get old; so that a man has always reasons in favour of ma- 
trimony. But the author who has most fully dwelt upon this 
subject is Hufeland. He considers the marriage state as indis- 
pensably requisite for the usual perfection of mankind. He con- 
tends that it prevents debilitating dissipation on the one hand, 
and cold and unnatural indifference on the other: that it mo- 
derates and regulates enjoyment, whilst it provides domestic joy, 
which is the purest, the most uniform, and the least wasting of 
any; the best suited to physical as well as moral health; and the 
most likely to preserve the mind in that happy medium, which 
is the most favourable to longevity. It also lays the foundation, 
not only for the happiness of the present generation, but for that 
of the future; since it is the matrimonial union alone, that pro- 
duces to the state well-educated citizens, accustomed from their 
youth to regularity and an observance of the duties they have to 
perform. 

It has been said, that by far the greatest proportion of those 
who have attained to great age were married; and though 
sailors and soldiers have no particular inducement to enter into 
the connubial state, yet, out of a hundred and twenty-seven 
aged people who are pensioners in the Hospitals of Greenwich 
and Kilmainham, there were only thirteen bachelors; the re- 
maining one hundred and fourteen had been married men. Few 
monks, it has been remarked, get old; and few nuns reach any 
length of years. 

Marriages, however, are not to be indiscriminately approved 
of: to make them answer the purposes of health, and the other 
objects to be kept in view in the connubial state, there ought to 
be a parity of station, a similarity of temper, and no material 
disproportion in point of age. It is owing to the want of some 
of these most essential requisites, that the married state proves 
so often the source of misery instead of joy or comfort. 


Vick needs every discouragement to prevent its seeds from 
growth; and it would be happy if man would consider, that he 
cannot long enjoy health with a poisoned mind or an upbraiding 


conscience, 














